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PRINTING IN THE FIFTEENTH AND IN THE 


Duatna the summer of the 
present year, a statue of John 
Gutenberg, the inventor of 
printing by moveable types, 
was erected at Mayence, his 
native city; and on the 14th 
August, ‘and the two following 
days, a festival was held there 
upon the occasion of the in- 
auguration of this monument. 
In the volume of the ‘ Penny 
Magazine’ for 1833 (No. 101, 

p- 422), we have given a brief 


history of the cogtending claims - 


of Mayence and-of Haarlem for 
the honour of having produced 
the invention of printing; and, 

if the opinion which we there 
expressed in favour of Ma- 
yence were thought inconclu- 
sive, abundant evidence has 
been since brought forward to 
show that Gutenberg deserves 
all the honours of havieg con 

ceived, and in great: part per 

fected, an art which has pro- 
duced the-most: signal effects 
upon the destinies of mankind. 
It is unnecessary for us to. re- 
peat these proofs. At the late 
festival of Mayence, at which 
many hundred persons were 
assembled, from all parts of 
Europe, to do honour to the 
inventor of printing, no rival 
pretensions were put forward, 

although many of the com- 
patriots of Coster, of Haarlem, 
were present. The fine statue 
of Gutenberg, by Thorswals- 


den (of which we present an_ 
engraving), was opened amidst 


an universal burst of enthu- 
siasm, Never were the shouts 
of a vast multitude raised on 
a more elevating occasion ;— 
never were the triumphs of in- 
tellect celebrated with greater 
fervour, The statue of Gut- 
enberg, who had won for his 
city the gratitude of the world, 
was opened with demonstra- 
tions of popular feeling such 
as have been wont only to 
greet the car of the conqueror. 
Vou. VI. 


NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 


i Withee, 


ce 


[Statue of Gutenberg, at Mayeuce.] 






The poor printer of Mayence 
indeed achieved a conquest ; 
the fruits of his bloodless vic- 
tory are imperishable ; but it is 
honourable beyond comparison 
to the present generation of the 
citizens of Mayence to have felt 
that this victory of mind, which 
has made all future victories 
of the same nature permanent, 
was deserving of a trophy as 
enduring almost as the inven- 
tion which it celebrates. 
M‘ghty -as ‘are the benefits 
mankind have derived from the 
art of printing during the space 
of nearly four centuries during 
which it has been in operation, 
they probably amount to but a 
small portion of the whole sum 
of good which in its ultimate 
extension it is destined to con- 
fer upon our rae... Literature 
and books, even before the era 
of this great invention, were 
the chief sources from which 
the moral light of. the world 
was drawn. .We can hardly 
conceive a form of civilization 
without them. Even while 
books could only be multiplied 
by the slow process of tran- 
scription by the hand, although 
direct communication - with 
them was necessarily confined 
to a few, still their indinect in- 
fluence was extensive. ‘The 


‘book which. was actually read 


only by a hundred individuals, 


kage these ori Tight | at 


sermons of the Sait = pra 
addresses of the nt lec- 


‘turer, often in those days. at- 


tended by listening thousands 

—by the mysteries and morali- 

ties of the stage—by the reci- 

tations of wandering minstrels 

—by popular songs and ballads 

—by common conversation. 
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Into all these the few books that existed must have sent 
something of their spirit—of the intellectual wealth of 
Which they were the permanent treasmries. Aud to a 
much larger number of persons than was even com- 
prehended within the action of these several processes 
for the diffusion of thought, must advantages of many 
other kinds, alsoultimately originating in books, have 
extended. Every new scientific truth, bearing upon 
any of the arts, every stimulus to industry, every pro- 
posal of improvement of any kind, which a book was 
the means of suggesting, or of preserving from forget- 
fulness, must have set many hands in motion, filled 
many mouths with bread, and in an infinity of ways 
promoted and sustained the growth of civilization. The 
range and dominion of a useful book that was read at 
all, must indeed, in this latter sense, have been at all 
times universal, or in other words, of an extent to 
which no bounds could be set. Imperfect for many 
purposes as was the method of recording thought by 
writing merely, thought was still by this means pre- 
served far more ‘perfectly than it otherwise could pos- 
sibly have been. Even a manuscript was an imcom- 
parably surer depository of knowledge, and afforded it 
a much better chance both of diffusion in a correct 
form, ‘and of transmission to future ages, than if it had} 
been only cotnmitted to the breath of tradition. By 
means of the former method, large accumulations of 
knowledge Were actually accomplished, and a high, if 
not a wide-spread ¢ivilization was built up ;—with 
nothing but the latter, it seems hardly le that 
knowledge should not perish faster thaa it could be 
collected. 

But who can” read of the invention of Gutenberg of 
Muyence—who can participate in the blessings of that 
invention—and not pereeive the se 
tion of the power of books whieh must have instantly 
followed the discovery of the art @fmultiplying their 
numbers by the printing press ? was the mightiest 
revolution which the history of the world had known— 
at least if measured as it ought to be, not merely by the 
tumult and crash of change which it occasioned at the 
moment, but by its enduring operation, and the far 
reach of its cons®quences. It might be said, indeed, 
to contain within its bosom the seeds of all future revo- 
lutions. The wave which it set in motion has been 
rolling on till now. 

But that wave has still much farther to roll. Much 
as the art of printing has already accomplished, its 
greatest triumphs, we believe, are yet to come. Even 
up to the ptesent hour its advantages have been prin- 
cipally confined to the few. The gteat mass of the 
population, even of the most civilized countries, still 
remains to be brought into actual cogtact with the en- 





joyments and blessings of which it is the dispenser. 
day, indirectly, matty benefits from books; but 
thal, their atquaintance with books is really y 
landed estate 
was the prite of a Single volume. ee 
ure there in this coutttry who are habitual r , Or 
the amusement of a leisure hour? The number 
doubt much than it was even a few 3 
Of the entire population. It is of course impossible to 
offet anything more than a rude guess ip regard to 
people above ten years of age, in the Kingdom, 
to amotnt in all Gabon fifteew millions of pene 


They fiave derived, it is true, and ate deriving 
for al 
near! 
as §carity as it Was when a conside 
ven Who are Occasiorially wont to up a as 
t amit far Ost 
but still it certainly cotiprehends g small fract 
stich a matter: but taking the men, ; 
Page, in the United Kingdoms, 
we doubt much if there are so many,@s fifteen 


thousand, or a tenth part of the ‘umber, who ean be 
accounted readers in the sense we have just explained 
‘A maiiy more, no doubt, have been taught to 
Wik wd can both read and write, should a special 
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occasion call upon them to show their possession of 
these accomplishments; but we do not believe there 
are more than the number we have stated who generally 
read each so much as a whole volume through in 
the year. If we were to double the fifteer hundred 
thousand, we should probably include all who even 
once a week look into a newspaper. Even of the 
million and a half of persons in this country whom we 
have supposed to seek occasional enjoyment in reading ; 
many, it cannot be doubted, are prevented from spend- 
ing so much of their leisure in that occupation as they 
would wish by the absolute want of books. Until this 
want is supplied, it is impossible that among the labour- 
ing classes reading should, to the extent which is de- 
sirable, take the place of the coarser pleasures in which 
many of their unoccupied hours are at present passed. 
The greatest encouragement to the belief that the 
printing press will, slowly but surely, accomplish its 
work throughout the world, is derived from the history 
of what it has accomplished. Availing ourselves of 
some materials which we have formerly published. in a 
work of smaller circulation, we will endeavour to trace 
the progress of the press in our own country. 
e may probably simplify this large subject, by 
dividing this progress into five periods, viz. :— 
I. From 1471 (the introduction of printing by 
Caxton) to the aceession of James [., 1603. 
If, From 1603 to the Revolution, 1688. 
HL “ 1688 to the accession of George LII., 
60. 
IV. From 1760 to 1800. 
V. From 1800 to 1837. 

I. It is a remarkable characteristic of the first cen- 
tury of prmting, not only in this country but wherever a 
press was erected, that the highest and most constant 
efforts of the new art were addressed to the diffusion of 
the old stores of knowledge, rather than to an enlarge- 
ment of the stores by the addition of new materials. The 
early professors of the art on the continent—in Germany, 
Italy, and France—were scholars who knew the import- 
ance of securing the world’s inheritance of the know- 
ledge of Greece and Rome from any further destruction, 
such as the scattered manuscripts of the ancient poets, 
orators, and historians had experienced, through neglect 
and ignorance. The press would put them fairly be- 
yond the reach of any new waste. But after the first 
half century of printing, when these manuscripts had 
been copied in type, and the public libraries and the 
princes and nobles of Europe had been supplied, a fresh 
want arose out of the satisfaction of the former want. 
Men of letters, who did not belong to the class of the 
rich, anxiously demanded copies of the ancient classics, 
and their ands were not made in vain. The early 
printers, Alduses, and Stephenses, and Plantins, did 
not hold it good to keep books dear for the advance- 
ment of letters; they anxiously desired to make them 
cheap ; and they produced, therefore, not expensive 
folios only, as their et se wth had done, but neat and 
compactly priated octavos and duodecimos, for the 
mes market. The instant that they did this, the 

of literature were widened and deepened. 

They y at first overrated the demand; indeed, we 

know they did so—and they suffered in consequence. 

But the time was sure to come when their labours would 

be rewarded ; and, at any rate, they were at once placed 

beyond a servile dependence upon patrons. When they 

their customers in every great city and university, 

they did not wait for the-approving nod of a pope or a 
cardinal before they began to print: 

A new demand very soon followed upon the first 
demand for cheap copies of the ancient classics ; and 
this was even more completely the demand of the 
people. The doctrines of the Reformation had_pro- 
claimed the Bible as the best spititual guide and 
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teacher—and the people would have Bibles. The first 
English Bible was bought up and burnt; those who 
bought the Bibles contributed capital for making new 
Bibles, and those who burnt the Bibles advertised them. 
The first printers of the Bible were, however, cautious ; 
they did not see the number of readers upon which they 
were to rely fora sale. In 1540 Grafton printed but 
500 copies of his complete edition of the Scriptures ; 
and yet, so great was the rush to this newsupply of the 
most important knowledge, that we have existing 326 
editions of the English Bible, or parts of the Bible, 
printed between 1526 and 1600. 

The early English printers did not attempt what the 
continental ones were doing for the ancient classics. 
Down to 1540 no Greek book had appeared from an 
English press. Oxford had only printed a part of 
Cicero's Epistles; Cambridge, no ancient writer what- 
ever. Only three or four old Roman writers had been 
reprinted, at that period, throughout England. But a 
great deal was done for public instruction by the course 
which our early printers took ; for, as one of them says: 
“ Divers famous clerks and learned men translated and 
made many noble works into our English tongue, 
whereby there was much more plenty and abundance 
of English used than there was in times past.” The 
English nobility were, probably, for more than the 
first half century of English printing, the great encou- 
ragers of our press:——they required translations and 
abridgments of the classics—versions of French and 
Italian romances—old chronicles, and helps to devout 
exercises. Caxton and his successors abundantly sup- 
plied these wants, and the impulse to most of their 
exertions was given by the growing demand for literary 
amusement on the part of the great. Caxton, speaking 
of his “* Boke Eneydos,” says—* This present book is 
not fora rude uplandish man to labour therein, nor 
read it; but only for a clerk and a noble gentleman, 
that feeleth and understandeth in feats of arms, in 
love, and in noble chivalry.” Buta great change was 
working in Europe ; the “ rude uplandish man,” if he 
gave promise of talent, was sent to school. The priests 
strove with the laity for the education of the people ; 
and not only in Protestant but in Catholic countries 
were schools and universities everywhere founded. 
Here, again, was a new source of employment for the 
press—A, B, C’s, or Absies, Primers, Catechisms, 
Grammars, Dictionaries, were multiplied in every di- 
rection. Books became, also, during this period, the 
tools of professional men. There were not many works 
of medicine, but a great many of law. The people, too, 
required instruction in the ordinances they were called 
upon to obey; and thus the Statutes, mostly written in 
French, ‘vere translated and abridged by Rastell, our 
first law-pcinter, 

After all this rush. of the press of England towards 
the diffusion of existing knowledge, it began to assist 
in the production of new works, but in very different 
directions. _Much of the poetry of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which our press, spread around, will last for ever: 
its controversial divinity has, in great part, perished. 
Each, however, was a natural supply, arising out of the 
demand of the people ; as much as the chronicles, and 
romances, and. grammars were a natural suppiy ; and 
as the almanacs, and mysteries, and ballads, which the 
people also then had, were ‘a natural supply. Taken 
altogether, the activity of the press of England, during 
the first period of our inquiry, was very remarkable. 
Ames and Herbert have recorded the names of 350 
printers in England and Scotland, or of foreign printers 
e in prcducing books for England, that flou- 
ri between 1471 and 1600. The same authors 
have recorded the titles of nearly 10,000 distinct works 
printed amongst us during the same period. Many of 
these works, however, were only single sheets; but, on 
the other hand, there are, doubtless, many not herd 
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registered. Dividing the total number of books yrinted 
during these 130 years, we find that, the average num- 
ber of distinct works produced each year was 75. 

When Leo X. gave a privilege, in 1553, to the second 
Aldus for printing “ Varro,” the Pope required that the 
book should be sold cheap. Cheapness in books is a 
relative term; it mast depend upon the probable num- 
ber of purchasers, If “Varro” were likely to be ex 
tensively read, Aldus could afford to sell it cheaply. 
If he counted only upon a small impression, it must of 
necessity have been dear, The priuciple that chiefly 
determines price, in the commerce of books, is the 
number of the purchasers. It is sufficiently eviden 
that, long after the invention of printing, and its intro- 
duction into England, books were dear. In the “ Privy 
Purse Accounts of Elizabeth of York,” published by 
Sir H. Nicolas, we find that, in 1505, twenty pence 
were paid for a “ Primer” and a “Psalter.” 1n 1505, 
twenty pence would have bonght half a load of barley, and 
were equal to six days’ work of a labourer. In 1516, 
“ Fitzherbert’s Abridgment,” a large folio law-book, then 
first published, was sold for forty shillings. At that time, 
forty shillings would have bought three fat oxen. Books 
gradually became cheaper, as the printers ventured to 
rely upon a larger number of purchasers. The exclusive 
privileges that were given to individuals for printing 
all sorts of books, during the reigns of Henry VIIIL., 
Mary, and Elizabeth,—although they were in accord- 
ance with the spirit of monopoly which characterized 
that age, and were often granted to prevent the spread 
of books,—offer a proof that the market was not large 
enough to enable the producers to ineur the risk of 
competition. One with another, 200 copies may be 
estimated to have been printed of each book during the 
period we have been noticing; we think that propor- 
tion would have been quite adequate to the supply of 
the limited number of readers,—to many of whom the 
power of reading was a novelty, unsanctioned by the 
practice of their forefathers. 

And here we may pause to consider what mighty 
results had been produced in a hundred and fifty years, 
by the discovery of the art of printing from moveable 
types by John Gutenberg, at Mayence. During that 
period the Holy Scriptures had become the best pos- 
session of the people, and the Reformation had been 
accomplished in many countries ; the great productions 
of classical antiquity had been made accessible to the 
humblest scholar—and the rudiments of knowledge had 
even partially descended to the mechanic and the peasant. 
The keys of learning were within the reach of all. The 
basso-relievos on the pedestal of Gutenberg’s statue 
exhibit a part of the process by which this change was 
accomplished. The printer is examining a matrix for 
casting types, and he is comparing a printed sheet with 
a manuscript. If he could have foreseen the entire 
consequences of the apparently simple mechanical ar- 
rangements which he was perfecting, it is just possible 
that Gutenberg might have become dizzy with the pros- 
pect, and, negligent of some minute point upon which 
much depended, have left an incomplete discoyery to 
another generation, instead of the perfect art which 
printing so soon became. | 

II. The second period of the English press, from the, 
accession of James I. to the Revolution, is, perhaps, all, 
circumstances considered, the least favourable to the 
diffusion of knowledge of any period in our whole lite- 
rary history. In the reign of the first Stuart came an 
inundation of pedantry, which surrounded the court 
with verbal criticism and solemn genes 3—the people, 
indeed, had their glorious dramatists, but Bacon was 


looked upon as an impracticable dreamer. Controversy, 

too, began to be rife in England; and the spirit at 

exploded in such a torrent of civil and ecclesiastical 

viclence in the reign of James’s successor, as left the 

many little leisure for the cultivation bey under- 
2 
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[ Bass-relief of Gutenberg's Monument—Comparing a printed Sheet with a Manuscript.] 


standings, The press was absorbed by the productions 
of this furious spirit. There is, in the British Museum, 
a collection of 2000 volumes of Tracts issued between 
the years 1640 and 1660, the whole number of which 
several publications amounts to the enormous quantity 
of 30,000, This most curious collection was made by 
a bookseller of the name of Tomlinson, in the times 
when the tracts were printed ;—was bargained for, but 
not bought, by Charles IT. ;—and was eventually bought 
by George III., and presented by him. to the British 
Museum. The number of impressions of new bocks 
unconnected with controversial subjects, printed during 
these stormy days, must have been very small, Dr. 
Johnson has well remarked that the nation, from 1623 
to 1664, was satisfied with two editions of Shakspevre's 
Plays, which, probably, together did not amount to a 
copies. f 
At the Restoration our national literature, with a very 





few grand exceptions, put on the lowest garb iu which 
literature can be arrayed; it was the toy of the king 
and his courtezans., Charles If. and his followers 
bronght hither the spirit of the literary parasites of 
Louis XIV., with whom the great were everything, the 
people nothing. Small, indeed, must have beem the 
consumption of books amongst those*who 


“ Hated not learning worse than asp or toad,” 


looking upon men of letters as the old monarchs looked 
upon their jesters. Under such a state of things, Mil- 
ton received fifteen pounds for the copy of “ Paradise 
Lost ;” and an Act of Parliament was passed that only 
twenty printers should practise their art in the king- 
dom. | We’ see by a ‘petition to Parliament in 1666, 
that there were only 140 “ working printers” in Lon- 
don. Burton, who lived near these days, has drawn a 
fearful picture of the abject condition of men of iearning, 
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before they had a public to rely upon :—“ Rhetoric only 
serves them to curse their bad fortunes; and many of 
them, for want. of means, are driven: to hard _ shifts. 
From grasshoppers they turn humble-bees and wasps, 
plain parasites, and make the Muses mules, to satisfy 
their hunger-starved paunches, and get a meal’s meat.” 
Nearly all that is glorious and enduring in our literature 
has been built upon the demands of the people. Our 
dramatists were essentially the ministers of taste, ay, 
and of knowledge, to the people; and so were our 
fine old divines. Who have perished—the verbal pe- 
dants (we forget even ‘their names), who were doing 
homage to the first James as the Solomon of his age, 
or the Beaumonts and Jonsons, who were living upon 
the breath of the mob’s applause at the Globe Theatre ? 
Who are banished to utter oblivion,—the Sedieys and 
Rochesters, who were exciting the gross passions of the 
second Charles; or the Taylors and Souths, who were 
pouring forth their fervid eloquence and their poignant 
wit upon the vulgar many ? 

At the fire of London in 1666, the booksellers dwell- 
ing about St. Paul's lost.an immense stock of books in 
quires, amounting, according to ‘Evelyn, to 200,000/., 
which they were accustomed to stow in the vaults of 
the metropolitan cathedral, and of other neighbour- 
ing churches. At that time the people were beginning 
to read again, and to think;—and as new capital 
naturally rushed in to replace the consumed stock of 
books, there was considerable activity once’ more in 
printing. The laws regulating the number of printers 
soun after fell into disuse, as they had long fallen into 
contempt. We have before us a catalogue (the first 
compiled in this country) of “all the books printed in 
England since the dreadful fire, 1666, to the end of 
Trinity term, 1680,” which catalogue is continued to 
1685, year by year. A great many—we may fairly say 
one-half—of these books are single sermons and tracts. 

The whole number of books printed during the 
fourteen years from 1666 to 1680, we ascertain, by 
counting, was 3550, of which 947 were divinity, 420 
law, and 153 physic,—so that two-fifths of the whole 
were professional books ; 397 were school books, and 
253 on subjects of geography and navigation, including 
maps. Taking the average of these fourteen years, 
the total number of works produced yearly was 253 ; 
but deducting the reprints, pamphlets, single sermons, 
and maps, we may fairly assume that the yearly average 
of new books was much under 100. Of the number of 
copies constituting an edition we have no record; we 
apprehend it must have been small, for the price of a 
book as far as we can ascertain it was considerable. 

Roger North, speaking of those booksellers of his day 
who had the knack of getting up volumes on temporary 
matters, says, “ They crack their brains to find out 
selling subjects, and keep hirelings in garrets, on hard 
meat, to write and correct by the grate; so puff up an 
octavo to a sufficient thickness, and there is six shillings 
current for an hour and a half’s reading.” In a cata- 
logue, with prices, printed twenty-two years after the 
one we have just noticed, we find that the ordinary cost 
of an o¢tavo was five shillings. 

ILI.. We have arrived at the third stage of our rapid 
and imperfect sketch—from the Revolution to the ac- 
cession of George IFT. 

This period will be ever memorable in our literary 
history for the création, in great part, of periodical 
literature. ‘Till newspapers, and magazines, and re- 
views, and cyclopedias, were established, the people, 
even the middle classes, could not fairly be said to have 
possessed themselves of the keys of knowledge. . 

The’ publication of intelligence began, as many of 
our readers know, during the wars of Charles I. and his 
Parliament. But the ‘ Mercuries’ of those days were 
little more than oceasional pamphlets. Burton speaks 
of a ‘Pamphlet of News,’ Before the Revolution 
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there were several London papers, regulated, however, 
by privileges and surveyors of the Press. Soon after 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, (1709,) Lon- 
don had one daily paper, fifteen three times a week, 
and one twice a week: this was before a stamp-duty 
was imposed on papers. ‘After the stamp-duty, in 1724, 
there were three daily papers, six weekly, and ten three 
times a week. Provincial newspapers had been esta- 
blished in several places at this period. The reign of 
Anne also saw a new and most successful species of 
literature—the' issue of periodical papers which should 
contain something less exciting and more conducive to 
a healthy state of the public intellect, than the mere 
rumours of foreign wars or domestic scandals. 

The creation of another new species of literature in 
the next quarter of a century, is to be ascribed to the 
strong good sense of a printer, who saw that, even 
with their daily and weekly papers, the middle classes 
were ill supplied with miscellaneous information. Cave, 
in this spirit, projected the *Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 
He offered a share in it to half the booksellers in Lon- 
don: they one and all rejected the project as absurd. 
They had not learnt, even by the success of the ‘ Es- 
sayists,’ to rely upon a large number of purchasers. 
In 1731, Cave, at his own risk, produced the first Ma- 
gazine printed in England—the ‘Gentleman's.’ Its 
success was so great, that in the following year the 
booksellers, who could not understand Cave’s project 
till they knew its value by experiment, set up a rival 
magazine, ‘The London.’ In 1749, the first Re- 
view, ‘The Monthly,’ was started ; and in a few years 
was followed by * The Critical.’ It is not our purpose 
to trace the history of our monthly reviews and ma- 
gazines. They did an*immense deal for literature and 
the literary character. ‘They took the patronage of men 
of letters out of the hands of the great and the fashion- 
able, and confided it to che people. 

The periodical literature of the era we are speaking 
of, swallowed up a vast number of the pamphlets 
through which writers used to communicate their 
thoughts to the world. Disputants in a little circle 
found in the magazines a vent for their opinions, 
theological, moral, political, and antiquarian. This 
circumstance, of course, greatly reduced the number of 
merely temporary books : and it had thus the advantage 
of imparting to our literature a more solid character. 
Making a proportionate deduction for the pamphlets 
inserted in the catalogues we have already referred to, 
it appears to us, however, that the great influx of pe- 
riodical literature, although constituting a most im- 
portant branch of literary commerce, had, in some 
degree, the effect of narrowing the publication of new 
books ; and perhaps wholesomely so. That the grows 
of periodical literature would produce the incontestible 
effect of general knowledge, that of causing the appe- 
tite to grow by what it feeds upon, we cannot doubt; 
but the new body of readers that periodical literature 
had won from the middle classes, might rather desire 
the old. solid dishes, than crave after hastily-produced 
novelties. Be this as it may, the number of new books 
published in this period was not large. We have before 
us a ‘Complete Catalogue of Modern Books published 
from the beginning of the century to 1756 ;'—from 
which. ‘all pamphlets and other tracts’ are excluded. 
We find that: in these fifty-seven years, 5280 new works 
appeared, which exhibits only an average of ninety- 
three new works each year. 

We are inclined to think that the numbers of an 
edition printed had been increased ; for, however strange 
it may appear, the general prices of the works in this 
catalogue are as low, if not lower, than in a priced 
catalogue we also have of books printed in the years 
1702 and: 1703. A quarto, published in the first half 
of the last century, seems to have averaged from 10s. to 
12s, per volume; an octavo from 5s, to 6s, ; and a duo 
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decimo from 2s, 6d. to 3s, In the earlier catalogue \we 
have mentioned, pretty much the same. prices exist ; 
and yet an excise had been laid upon paper; the prices 
of authorship, even for the humblest labours, were raised 
at least 200 per cent. above the prices of the time of 
John Dunton, who says “ his great talent lies in collee- 
tion, and he will do it for you at six shillings a sheet ;’ 
and, more than all, the cost of the necessaries of life 
was much advanced. We can only account for this 
upon the principle that the publishers of the first half 
of the eighteenth century knew their trade, and, print- 
ing larger numbers, adapted their prices to the extension 
of the market, They also, in many cases, lessened their 
risk by publishing by subscription,—a practice wow 
almost disreputable, but possessing great advantages 
for the production of costly books. This was, in many 
respects, the golden age for publishers, when large and 
certain fortunes were made,—when there was not a 
great deal of a gambling spirit in the business. Per- 
haps much of this proceeded from the publishers’ aiming 
Jess to produce novelty than excellence—selling large 
impressions of few books, and not distracting the public 
with their noisy competition in the manufacture of new 
wares for the market of the hour. Publishers: thus 
grew into higher influence in society. They had long 
ceased to carry their books to Bristol or Stourbridge 
fairs, or to hawk them about the country in auctions 
for the unwary. The trade of books had gone into 
reguiar commercial channels, 

LV. The period from the accession of George III. to 
the close of the eighteenth century, is marked by the 
rapid increase of the demand for popular literature, 
rather than by any prominent features of originality in 
literary production. Periodical literature spread on 
every side; newspapers, magazines, reviews, were mul- 
tiplied ; and the old system of selling books by hawkers 
was extended to the rural districts, and small provincial 
towns. Of the number books thus produced, the qua- 
lity was indifferent, with a few exceptions; aud the cost 
of these works was considerable. The principle, how- 
ever, was then first developed, of extending the market, 
by coming into it at regular intervals with fractions of 
a book, so that the humblest customer might lay by each 
week in a savings’-bank of knowledge. This was am 
important step, which has produced great effects, but 
which is even now capable of a much more universal 
en than it has ever yet received. Smollett's 
* History of England’ was one of the most successful 
number-books ; it sold to the extent of 20,000 copies. 

We may exhibit the rapid growth of the publication 
of new books, by examining the catalogues of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, passing over the earlier 
years of the reign of George HII. In the * Modern 
Catalogue of Books,’ from 1792 to the end of 1802, 
eleven years, we find that 4096 mew works were pub- 
lished, exclusive of reprints not altered in price, and also 
exclusive of pamphlets: deducting one-fifth for reprints, 
we have an average of 372 new books per year. This 
is a prodigious stride beyond the average of 93 per year 
of the previous period. But we are not sure that our 
literature was in a more healthy condition. From some 
cause or other, the selling price of books had increased, 
in most cases 50 per cent., in others, 100 per cent. The 
2s. Gd. duodecimo had become 4s.; the 4s. octavo, 
10s, 6d.; and the 12s. quarto, Wd. 1s. It would appear 
from this that the exclusive matket was principally 
sought for new books; that the publishers of novelties 
did not rely upon the increasing number of readers ; 
and that the periodical works constituted the principal 
supply of the many. The te increase of the 
commerce in books must, however, have become enor- 
mous, when compared with the previous fifty years ; 
and the effect was highly beneficial to the literary cha- 


racter, ‘The age of earteys eeaves. 4 ed 
V. Of the last period—the most remarkable for the 
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great extension of the commerce in books—we shall 
present the accounts of the first twenty-seven years 
collectively, and of the last ten years in detail. 

The number of new publications issued from 1800 {o 
1827, including reprints altered in size and price, but 
excluding pamphlets, was, according to the Londen 
catalogue, 19,860. Deducting one-fifth for the re- 
prints, we have 15,888 new books in twenty-seven 
years; showing an average of 588 new books per year, 
being an increase of 216 per year over the last eleven 
years of the previous century. Books, however, were 
still rising in price. The demand for new books, even 
at the very high cost of those days, was principally 
maintained by Reading Societies and Circulating Libra- 
ries. _When these new modes of diffusing knowledge 
were first established, it was predicted that they would 
destroy the trade of publishieug. (See ‘ Lackington’s 
Life.’) But the Reading Societies and the Circulating 
Libraries, by enabling many to read new books at a 
small expense, created a much larger market than the 
desires of individual purchasers for ephemeral works 
could have formed; and a very large class of books 
were expressly produced for this market. 

But a much larger class of book-buyers had sprung 
up, principally out of the middle ranks. For these a 
new species of literature had to be produced,—that of 
books conveying sterling information in a popul«r form, 
and published at a very cheap rate. In the year 1827, 
‘Constable's Miscellany’ led the way in this novel at- 
tempt; the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge commenced its operations ; and several publishers 
of eminence soon directed their capital into the same 
channels. Subsequently, editions of our great writers 
have been multiplied at very reasonable prices; and 
many a tradesman’s and mechanic's house now con- 
tains a well-selected stock of books, which, through 
an annual expenditure of 2/, or 3/., has brought the 
means of intellectual improvement, and all the tranquil 
enjoyment that attends the practice of family reading, 
home to his own fireside. 

The increasing desire for knowledge amongst the 
masses of the people was, however, not yet supplied. 
In 1832 the ‘Penny Magazine’ and ‘Chambers’ Jour- 
nal’ commenced to be published ; and subsequently the 
‘Saturday Magazine.’ The ‘ Penny Sheet’ of the reign 
of Queen Anne was revived in the reign of William IV., 
with a much wider range of usefulness. ‘The wonder- 
ful suecess of this class of publications led a few persons, 
who did not know the great truth—that the more people 
read the more they will read, to proclaim that the trade 
in books would be destroyed, The following table of 
the number of new publications, without pamphlets and 
reprints, from 1828 to 1836, furnishes the true answer 
to these objectors to cheap literature :— 


Yenr, Publications, Volumes, 
1828 * * & 842 . ee . « 1105 
1829 a ne  QROS. 0 o..« a, e018 
A wert: wet Ome Sect 
) lela ila AA ing badd | e « 2 1619 
W382 aoe ei e WD. ov se R525 
1833 6 « 1180 view 6 1567 
1834 * * . . 1220 . . . . - 1494 
6. eo ee De oe 8) we, 16+. See 
1836 (Po Pe we. 1332 ‘ a es 1573 


The most remarkable characteristic of the press of 
this country is its periodical literature. Looking back 
to the first half century of printing, we see Gutenberg 
and his successors slowly producing a few costly books, 
for which they had great difficulty in finding pur- 
chasers. . We think that it might be asserted, without 
exaggeration, that the periodical works issued in Great 
Britain during one year comprise more sheets than all 
the books printed in Europe from the period of Guten- 
herg’s discovery to the year 1500. A few of the details 
of this wonderful branch of the commerce of literature 
may amuse our readers, 
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The number of published in the United 
Kingdom is about 370;—of which 51 are published in 
London; and 190 in the English Provinces; 53 in 
Scotland; and 76 in Ireland. The stamps annually 
issued for these newspapers is now about 45,000,000. 
In the quarter ending Ist April last, (the last return,) 
11,500,000 were issued. This number shows an annual 
increase of about 15,000,000 since the reduction of the 
stamp to one penny. The quantity of paper required 
for the annual supply of these newspapers is 90,000 
reams. Ina petition to the pope in 1471, from Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz, printers at Rome, they bitterly 
complain of the want of demand for their books, their 
stock amounting to 12,000 volumes; and they say, 
** You will admire how and where we could procure a 
sufficient quantity of paper, or even rags, for such a 
number of volumes.” About 1200 reams of paper 
would have produced all the poor printers’ stock. Such 
are the changes of four centuries. 

The number of weekly periodical works (not news- 
papers) issued in London on Saturday, December 16, 
was about fifty. Of these the weekly sale of ‘ Chambers’ 
Journal,’ the ‘ Penny Magazine, the ‘ Saturday Maga- 
zine,’ the ‘ Mirror, the ‘Mechanics’ Magazine,’ the 
‘ Lancet,’ the ‘ Church of England Magazine,’ and of 
several others of the more important, amounts to little 
less than 200,000 copies, or about 10,000,000 copies 
annually. Of these weekly periodical works the fol- 
lowing is an analysis :— 

6 Religious. 

Literary Criticism—Literary Gazette, Atheneum. 

1 Musical Criticism. 

4 Medical. 

2 Scientific. 

2 For the Advocacy of peculiar opinions,—1 advo- 
cating opinions similar to those in the works of 
Carlile, and 1 by the friends of co-operation. 

Miscellanies. The more extensively-circulated 
weekly periodicals belong to this class. New 
ones are constantly added, and perish in a few 
weeks. 

Tales and Stories. 

Attempts at Fun, some of them called forth by the 
success of the Pickwick Papers,—mostly trash, 
1 Sporting Slang. 

48 

Out of this number twenty-one are published at 1d. 

eight at 14d., and seven at 2d. Of the remainder the 

prices are higher, varying up to 8d. 

The monthly issue of periodical literature from Lon- 
don is unequalled by any similar commercial operation 
in Europe. Two hundred and thirty-six monthly pe- 
riodical works are sent out on the last day of each 
month, to every corner of the United Ki » from 
Paternoster Row. There are aiso thirty-four ical 
works published quarterly: making a total of 270. 

Of the monthly periodicals—including the weeklies 
issued in parts—there are, 58 devoted to general lite- 
rature; 48 to various branches of science, natural 
history, &c.; 46 religious and missionary—many the 
organs of particular seets; 4 histories of England— 
appearing periodically ; 17 works issuing in wolumres— 
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a few in parts; 20 fine arts—pieture galleries—topo- 


graphy; 6 fashions. Of the remainder, many are very 
cheap periodicals, addressed chiefly to children. 

A bookseller, who has been many years conversant 
with the industry of the great literary hive of London 
on Magazine Day, has favoured us with the following 
computations, which we have every reason to believe 
perfectly accurate :— 

The periodical works sold on the last day of the 
month amount to 500,000 copies. 

The amount of cash expended in the purchase of 
these 500,000 copies is 25,0002, 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 
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The parcels dispatched into the country, of which 


very few remain over the day, are 2000. 


Passing his life amidst the ceaseless activity that 
thus belongs to the commerce of literature in London, 
the writer of this paper felt no common interest in the 
enthusiasm which the festival in honour of Gutenberg 
called forth throughout Germany. The fine statue 
which was to be opened to public view on the 14th 
August, had been erected by a general subscription, 
to which all Europe was invited to contribute. .We 
apprehend that the English, amidst the incessant claims 
upon their attention for the support of all sorts of un- 
dertakings, whether of a national or individual, cha- 
racter, had known little of the purpose which the good 
citizens of Mayence had been advocating with unabated 
zeal for several years ;—and perhaps the object itself was 
not caleulated to call forth any very great liberality, on 
the part of those who are often directed in their 
bounties as much by fashion as by their own convictions. 
Be that as it may, England literally gave nothing 
towards the monument of a man whose invention has 
done as much as any other single cause to make 
England what she is. The remoteness of the cause 
may also have lessened its importance; and some 
people, who, without any deserts of their own, are en- 
joying a more than full share of the blessings which 
have been shed upon us by the progress of intellect, 
(which determines the progress of national wealth,) 
have a sort of instinctive notion that the spread of 
knowledge is the spread of something inimical to the 
pretensions of mere riches. We met with a lady on 
board the steam-boat ascending the Rhine, two days 
before the festival of Mayence, who, whilst she gave us 
an elaborate account of the fashionable dulness of the 
baths of Baden, and Nassau, and all the other German 
watering-places, told us by all means to avoid Mayence 
during the following week, as a crowd of low people 
from all parts would be there, to make a great fuss 
about a printer who had been dead two or three hun- 
dred years. The low people did assemble in great 
crowds: it was ted that at least fifteen thousand 
strangers had arrived to do honour to the first printer. 

The modes in which a large population displays its 
enthusiasm are pretty much the same throughout the 
world, If the sentiment which collects men together 
be very heart-stirring, all the outward manifestations of 
the sentiment harmonize with its real truth. Thus, 
processions, and orations, and public dinners, and 
pageantries which in themselves are vain and empty, 
are important when the persons whom they collect 

have one common feeling which for the time is 

ing. We never saw such a popular fervour 
as prevailed at Mayence at the festival of last August. 
The statue was to be opened on Monday the 14th; 
but on the Sunday evening the name of Gutenberg 
was rife all the streets,—and the whole popu- 
lation was together on the bank of the river 
to look upon transparency displayed from a steam- 
boat. Inthe morning all Mayence was in motion by 
six o'clock; and at eight a procession was formed to 
the Cathedral, which, if it were not much more im- 
posing than some of the processions of trades in Lon- 
don, was conducted with a quiet precision which evi- 
denced that the people felt they were engaged in a 
sclemm-act, The fine old Cathedral was crowded ;—the 


Bishop of nce performed High Mass ;—the first 
bible printed by Gutenberg was displayed. What a 


field for reflection was here opened! The first bible, 
in connexion ‘with the imposing pageantries of Catho- 
licism—the bible, in great part a sealed book to the body 
of the people,—the service of God in a tongue unknown 
to the larger number of worshippers; but that first 
bible the germ of millions of bibles that have spread 
the light of Christianity throughout all the habitable 
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globe! The Mass eitded, the procession again advanced 
to the adjacent squate, where the statue was to be 
opened. Here was erected a yast amphitheatre, where, 
seated under their respective banners, were deputations 
from all the great cities of Europe. Amidst salvos of 
artillery the veil was ‘removed from the statue, and a 
hymn was sung by a thousand voices. Then came ora- 
tions;—then dinners — balls—oratorios—boat-races— 
processions by torch-light. For three days the po- 
pulation of Mayence was kept in a state of high ex- 
citement; and the echo of the excitement went through 
Germany,—and Gutenberg! Gutenberg ! was toasted 
in many a bumper of Rhenish wine amidst this cordial 
and enthusiastic people. 

And, indeed, even in one who could not boast of be- 
longing to the Jand in which printing was invented, 
the universality of the mighty effects of this art, when 
rightly considered, would produce almost a correspond- 
ing enthusiasm, It’ is difficult to look upon the great 
changes that have been effected during the last four cen- 
turies, and which are still in progress everywhere around 
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us, and not connect them with printing and with its in- 
ventor. The castles on the Rhine, wader whose ruins we 
travelled from Mayence, perished: before the powerful 
combinations of the people of the towns,’ The petty 
feudal despots fell,when the burghers had acquired wealth 
and knowledge. But the progress of despotism upon a 
larger seale could not have been arrested had the art of 
Gutenberg not been discovered. The strongholds of 
military power still frown over the same majestic river. 
The Rhine has seen its petty fortresses crumble into decay ; 
—Ehrenbreitstein is more strong than ever :—but even 
Ehrenbreitstein will fall before the power of mind. The 
Rhine is crowded with steam-boats, where the feudal 
lord once levied tribute upon the frail bark of the fisher- 
man; and the approaches to the Rhine from France and 
Belgium will, in a few years, bea series of railroads. 
Such communications will make war a game much more 
difficult to play; and when mankind are thoroughly 
civilised, it will never be played again. Seeing, then, 
what intellect has done and is doing, we may well 
venerate the memory of Gutenberg of Mayence. 
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a END OF VOLUME THE SIXTH. 
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